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AN  AMERICAN  TEACHER'S  YEAR  IN  A  PRUSSIAN 
GYMNASIUM 

INTRODUCTION 

For  three  years  past  an  exchange  of  secondary  school 
teachers  has  been  carried  on  between  Prussia  and  the  United 
States.  Each  autumn  ten  or  twelve  Prussian  teachers  come 
to  secondary  schools  or  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  a 
similar  number  of  American  secondary  teachers  go  to  Gym- 
nasien  in  Prussia.  The  arrangement  for  the  assignment  of 
American  teachers  to  the  German  schools  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Instruction.  The  details  for  selec- 
tion of  American  teachers  and  for  the  assignment  of  Prussian 
teachers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation. 

Secondary  schools  and  secondary  school  teachers  in  the 
United  States  have  not  appreciated  at  its  full  value  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  offered  to  an  American  teacher  or  to  an  American 
school.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  foreign  teacher  to  obtain  a  nearby 
view  of  the  Prussian  Gymnasium.  To  become,  therefore,  a 
member  of  the  teaching  staff,  to  be  taken  into  the  entire  official 
and  social  life  of  the  school  is  therefore  an  experience  which 
can  not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  ambitious  teacher. 
Such  a  teacher  returns  to  his  home  with  new  enthusiasm  and 
greatly  increased  capacity  for  usefulness.  There  is,  there- 
fore, every  reason  why  the  boards  of  control  and  the  princi- 
pals of  high  schools  should  make  a  generous  provision  in  the 
case  of  any  teacher  who  has  the  ambition  and  the  capacity  to 
undertake  such  a  year's  work.  Similarly  a  school  seeking  to 
freshen  its  own  methods  of  teaching  will  find  advantages  in 
welcoming  to  its  corps  of  teachers  for  a  year  a  teacher  trained 
in  the  Prussian  school  methods. 
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The  following  report  or  paper  by  one  of  the  exchange 
teachers  is  published  not  only  because  it  gives  an  admirable 
picture  of  the  work  of  the  Gymnasium  and  its  contrast  with 
our  own  high  school  and  college,  but  also  because  the  paper 
makes  clear  the  nature  of  the  experience  which  the  American 
exchange  teacher  may  expect  in  Prussia. 

The  choice  of  American  exchange  teachers  is  made  not 
later  than  June  of  each  year.  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired 
that  teachers  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  these  places  com- 
municate with  the  President  of  the  Foundation  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible  and  that  schools  or  colleges  desiring  a 
Prussian  teacher  for  the  year  or  the  half-year  beginning  in 
the  autumn  make  known  their  wishes  also  as  promptly  as 
possible.  Particulars  concerning  the  exchange  are  given  in 
a  pamphlet  which  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
Foundation. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett 

To  the  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  As  exchange  teacher  assigned  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  to  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Instruction  for  ap- 
pointment during  the  year  1909-1910,  I  have  the  honor  to 
make  the  following  report: 

I  was  appointed  in  August,  1909,  to  the  Hohensollernschule 
in  Schoneberg  at  Berlin  in  the  Oberrealschule  Abteilung,  and 
was  engaged  there  during  the  winter  semester,  October,  1909, 
to  March,  19 10,  inclusive.  Inasmuch  as  many  married  men 
might  easily  be  deterred  from  going  to  Prussia  thru  igno- 
rance of  the  conditions  of  life  there  prevailing  and  fear  of 
the  expense,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  briefly  my 
experience  in  point  of  living  expenses.  We  secured  an  apart- 
ment consisting  of  three  furnished  rooms,  kitchen  and  bath, 
for  which  we  paid  $29  per  month,  including  steam  heat,  hot 
water,  gas  light,  and  service.  This  was  in  an  excellent  and 
convenient  part  of  the  city  and  proved  in  every  way  satis- 
factory. Prices  for  food  we  found  on  a  decidedly  lower 
scale  than  in  the  average  New  England  city.    At  present  each 
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teacher  is  required  to  pay  an  income  tax  to  both  kingdom 
and  city,  not  only  on  his  salary  earned  in  Germany  but  on 
whatever  he  receives  from  home  as  well.  One  of  my  Amer- 
ican colleagues  was  assessed  at  nearly  $50.  Current  insur- 
ance premiums,  savings  bank  deposits  and  a  few  minor  items 
may  be  deducted  in  settling  this  tax;  but  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  injustice,  and  should  be  remitted  in  view  of  the  small  salary 
paid. 

I.  The  work  required  of  me  at  the  Hohenzollernschule 
consisted  in  the  instruction  of  twelve  groups  of  boys  aver- 
aging from  eight  to  ten  each,  in  the  hours  from  4  to  6:30 
P.  M.  on  four  days  per  week.  The  work  was  offered  as  an 
elective.  I  had  therefore  only  the  most  capable  and  ambitious 
boys  from  well-graded  classes  with  whom  to  work.  In  groups 
of  this  sort  the  instruction  easily  became  informal  and  con- 
versational, the  question  of  discipline  dropt  entirely  out 
of  sight,  and  to  me  personally  the  hours  so  spent  were  as 
delightful  as  any  I  have  ever  spent  in  the  classroom.  The 
method  chiefly  employed  was  the  repetition  of  short,  easy, 
and  interesting  stories  or  anecdotes  on  various  subjects,  often 
about  America,  followed  by  reproduction  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  Description  of  pictures,  accounts  of  personal  experi- 
ences, even  somewhat  lengthy  speeches  in  the  form  of  "  pre- 
pared improvisations  "  played  an  important  part.  The  nature 
of  the  work  admits  of  great  variety  and  the  scholars  them- 
selves are  not  slow  to  make  suggestions.  Aside  from  my 
class  work  I  spoke  occasionally  in  the  regular  sessions  of  the 
English  department,  read  to  the  students  parts  of  classics  they 
had  studied,  and  gave  one  formal  lecture  on  American  school 
life  before  all  the  students  of  English.  In  some  schools  the 
work  of  the  exchange  teacher  is  fitted  into  the  class  work  of 
the  school.  Comparing  the  two  methods,  however,  it  seems 
clear  to  me  that  the  one  allowing  greater  independence  together 
with  entire  cooperation  is  preferable.  It  reduces  the  possi- 
bility of  friction  and  keeps  the  foreigner  on  sure  ground. 

The  results  of  the  instruction  were  apparent.  The  pupils 
taking  the  extra  work  showed  a  steady  improvement  in  their 
use  of  the  language,  and  their  teachers  were  unanimously  iff 
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favor  of  the  arrangement.  This  experience  tallies  with  that 
in  other  German  schools  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  it,  hoping 
that  the  plan  may  find  a  rapid  and  wide  application  in  American 
schools. 

The  advantages  of  the  exchange  arrangement  for  the  teacher 
I  found  to  be  in  every  way  as  great  or  greater  than  I  had 
anticipated.  Altho  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  Gymnasium 
teachers  was  at  first  neutral  or  critical  toward  the  unknown 
quantity  which  a  foreigner  presents,  I  saw  this  give  way  in 
every  case  with  care  and  patience  to  a  sincere,  and,  to  me, 
exceedingly  helpful  friendship.  I  was  most  cordially  received, 
entertained,  and  counselled,  and  was  given  every  opportunity 
for  observation  and  study.  Most  of  those  I  met  seemed  cer- 
tain that  a  "  big  book  "  was  being  written  and  wisht  to  make 
its  verdict  as  favorable  as  possible.  I  attended  classes  in  any 
subject  at  will  and  was  even  invited  to  take  part  in  class 
discussions.  The  director  welcomed  me  to  the  teachers' 
monthly  conference,  a  gathering  in  which  each  man  is  pledged 
to  secrecy  and  where  the  subjects  discust  and  manner  of 
treatment  are  such  as  to  make  an  incorrect  judgment  on  the 
part  of  an  outsider  extremely  easy.  My  position  was  in 
general  that  of  a  permanent  guest  of  the  school.  This  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  at  one  of  the  important  and  characteristic 
institutions  of  Germany  from  within,  of  feeling  the  real  pulse 
of  teachers  and  pupils  in  prolonged  daily  contact,  and  of 
becoming  intimate  in  the  professional  and  family  life  of  one 
of  the  influential  classes  of  German  society,  has  been  to  me 
of  inestimable  value. 

This  spirit  of  cordial  serviceableness  was  not  confined  to 
the  school;  it  was  equally  characteristic  of  the  Ministry  in 
all  the  dealings  which  I  had  with  it.  Wishing  to  see  some- 
thing of  other  institutions,  I  applied  for  permission  and  re- 
ceived a  general  permit  for  all  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  Prussia.  An  application  to  the  Handels-Ministerium 
secured  the  same  privilege  for  Fach-  and  Fortbildungsschulen 
in  Berlin.  In  this  way  I  was  enabled  to  study  with  more  or 
less  thoroness  ten  Gymnasien  or  Oberrealschulen,  three  Fort- 
hildungsschulen,   two   Fachschulen,   and   three    Volksschulen 
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from  which  the  general  impressions  given  below  are  drawn. 
This  observation  of  several  schools  was,  as  I  speedily  found, 
however,  an  undertaking  of  doubtful  worth,  except  as  it 
served  to  impress  me  with  one  fact — namely,  the  thorogoing 
evenness  and  excellence  of  quality  both  of  matter  and  of 
method  in  all  Prussian  schools  of  a  given  type.  Making  due 
allowance  for  difference  in  personality  of  instructors  and 
atmosphere  of  local  conditions,  this  fact  is  striking. 

In  respect  to  the  demands  made  upon  the  incumbent  of  one 
of  these  positions  and  the  qualifications  which  it  is  desirable 
that  he  should  possess,  I  wish  to  endorse  heartily  the  sugges- 
tions of  Dr.  Brown  quoted  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Especially  should  the  knowledge 
of  German  be  emphasized.  Not  that  the  man  must  be  able 
to  speak  fluently,  but  he  should  read  the  written  language  as 
readily  as  English,  including  the  German  script.  With  such 
a  foundation  to  build  on  he  will  find  a  speaking  knowledge 
easy  to  acquire. 

11.  The  Prussian  school  buildings  which  I  saw  were  gen- 
erally of  a  heavier  construction  than  ours,  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  fire-proof  material,  with  interior  woodwork  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  older  buildings  have  dark,  bare,  and  unheated 
corridors,  often  with  cloister  motives  in  architecture.  In  these 
the  Garderohe  is  not  infrequently  in  the  classroom.  The  newer 
structures  are  much  better — bright  and  cheerful,  with  steam 
or  hot  water  heating  thruout.  The  typical  variation  from 
American  schools  consists  in  Aula  and  Titrnhalle.  The  former 
is  not  usually,  as  with  us,  merely  a  big  room;  but  it  is  archi- 
tecturally distinguished  and  often  inspiring.  The  Hohensol- 
lernschule  has  a  magnificent  room  with  barrel-vaulted  ceiling, 
rose  windows  in  stained  glass,  and  some  fair  mural  paintings 
from  German  history;  there  is  a  sense  of  largeness  and  quiet 
strength  about  it  which  is  very  impressive.  The  Turnhalle 
is  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  every  Prussian  school  which  I 
visited.  It  is  detached  from  the  main  buildings  and  consists 
simply  of  a  good  high  room  with  the  necessary  apparatus. 
In  no  case  did  I  find  any  bathing  facilities.  Lockers  and  dress- 
ing rooms  are  also  lacking,  each  boy  simply  hanging  his  coat 
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on  the  nearest  projection  and  going  to  work.  Each  school 
has  likewise  a  Hof  of  considerable  dimensions  of  which 
vigorous  use  is  made  at  the  recesses.  The  classrooms  are 
located,  on  principle,  on  the  north  side  of  the  building  to 
avoid  the  summer  heat.  They  accommodate  normally  and  for 
lower  forms,  about  fifty  boys  on  benches  built  for  two  boys 
tach.  Occasionally  the  size  of  the  benches  varies  somewhat 
in  a  given  room,  but  nowhere  were  there  adjustable  seats  or 
desks  in  our  sense,  and  the  misfits  were  frequent  and  painful. 
Individual  desks  are  the  less  necessary,  however,  as  the  Ger- 
man schoolboy  carries  all  of  his  property  with  him  each  day 
to  and  from  school  in  a  large  leather  case,  or  Mappe.  Pro- 
visions for  automatic  ventilation  are  found  in  the  newer 
buildings,  but  even  here  the  chief  reliance  is  upon  the  throw- 
ing of  windows  wide  open  at  the  end  of  the  hour  while  the 
pupils  are  out  of  the  room.  Floors  are  oiled  frequently; 
blackboards  are  washt  with  a  sponge  instead  of  being  dusted 
with  a  dry  eraser.  A  commodious  teachers'  room  supplied 
with  tables,  lockers,  reference  books,  and  periodicals  is  a  cus- 
tomary feature. 

Outside  of  school  hours  the  building  finds  a  greater  use 
on  the  part  of  the  public  than  is  the  case  with  us.  The  Aula 
particularly  is  used  by  the  city  when  necessary  for  lecture  or 
concert  courses,  celebrations,  and  as  exhibition  room.  Some 
buildings  are  rented  at  free  hours  to  private  societies. 

The  equipment  of  the  schools  is  fairly  uniform.  The 
adornment  of  the  room  is,  in  general,  slight.  There  is  an 
occasional  handsome  bust  in  the  Aula,  a  group  of  statuary  in 
the  corridor,  a  simple  picture  or  two,  usually  of  royalty,  in 
the  classrooms,  but  systematic  decoration  is  avoided.  The 
natural  science  equipment  is  generally  extensive  and  modern, 
tho  not  sufficient  for  individual  experiment  except  in  chem- 
istry. Stereopticons  are  frequent  and  I  saw  one  epidiascope. 
In  maps,  plans,  and  illustrations  for  class  use,  the  schools 
are  rich.  These  are  stored  in  a  special  room  whence  they 
are  brought  for  the  particular  occasion.  Library  facilities 
are,  according  to  our  ideas,  almost  invariably  poor.  There 
are  usually  two  collections,  one  of  texts,  pedagogical  and  pro- 
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fessional  material  for  the  teachers,  and  one  of  general  works 
of  literature  intended  for  the  pupils.  The  latter  is  small, 
uninviting,  and  wholly  dissevered  from  school  work.  The 
boys  must,  however,  use  that  or  none  at  all,  as  they  are  pro- 
hibited by  the  school  from  using  city  libraries.  The  use  of 
reference  works  in  the  course  of  study  scarcely  exists,  and 
"  outside  reading  "  plays  no  such  part  as  with  us.  The  restric- 
tion of  promiscuous  reading  has  probably  some  good  effect 
here  in  forming  literary  taste.  The  boys  showed  on  the 
whole  a  more  genuine  interest  in  classic  authors  and  spoke 
with  a  greater  feeling  of  appreciation  and  pride  of  their  lit- 
erary acquisitions  on  Qiristmas  and  birthdays  than  would 
be  expected  of  the  American  schoolboy.  The  "  Zeichensaal " 
and  "  Gesangsaal "  are  as  indispensable  and  necessary  a  fea- 
ture of  every  German  school  as  the  Turnhalle,  and  the  former 
is  always  well  fitted  with  lighting  apparatus,  drawing  tables, 
models,  copies,  etc.,  of  the  most  modern  character. 

The  teaching  force  is,  of  course,  the  core  of  the  German 
school  system,  and  in  its  peculiar  character,  training,  and 
organization  lies  the  whole  secret  of  the  excellence  of  German 
education.  The  walls  are  bare,  the  benches  are  old  and  hard, 
the  environment  in  general  seems  uninspiring,  but  there  day 
after  day  without  the  counter-focus  of  an  attractive  textbook 
or  a  sympathetic  parental  refuge,  sits  the  young  intellect  and 
heart  of  Germany  face  to  face  with  a  socializing  personality 
as  resourceful,  well-aimed,  and  relentless  as  any  in  the  world. 
The  Prussian  Oberlehrer  is  more  thoroly  socialized  than  any 
other  element  in  the  system  except  the  soldier.  He  himself 
is  chiefly  a  product  of  this  unbroken,  twelve-year-long 
process,  a  process  which  does  not  eliminate  the  individuality 
necessarily,  but  which  lays  it  bare  to  the  root,  then  if  anything 
of  it  survives,  gives  it  an  outer  shape  at  least  of  rigid  con- 
formity. In  the  Gymnasium  the  future  teacher  definitely  re- 
ceives his  psychical  fitting  into  the  national  consciousness,  his 
moral  direction  and  his  method.  Then  follows  a  period  of  at 
least  six  and  usually  eight  or  ten  semesters  of  unrestrained 
absorption  and  self-discovery  at  the  university  where  what 
individuality  he  has  comes  to  its  own.     Here  he  goes  deep. 
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and  masters  the  two  or  three  branches  which  are  to  engage 
him  for  Hfe.  The  state  examination  furnishes  the  necessary 
spur  and  framework  for  this  activity  and  concludes  his  scien- 
tific preparation.  The  state  then  places  him,  grouped  with  a 
few  others,  in  a  Gymnasium  or  Oberrealschule,  an  institution 
precisely  like  that  out  of  which  he  came  and  a  teacher  in 
w'hich  he  will  later  become.  Here  he  makes  a  systematic  study 
of  the  theory  and  practise  of  teaching,  analyzing  minutely 
the  psychology  of  the  process  on  which  he  was  himself  brought 
up.  He  attends  recitations  conducted  by  the  masters  of  the 
school  and  criticizes  them  from  every  point  of  view  in  his 
Seminar  which  is  under  the  leadership  either  of  the  director 
of  the  institution  or  of  a  senior  master  of  large  experience. 
He  conducts  trial  recitations  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
director  and  other  candidates,  and  is  himself  pitilessly  criti- 
cized on  all  points  of  form  and  content.  In  this  way  each 
crumb  of  pedagogical  experience  and  tradition  which  the  past 
has  hoarded,  is  delivered  and  digested,  and  personal  varia- 
tions are  either  ironed  out  altogether  or  stand  a  fiery  test. 
It  is  most  remarkable  to  what  uniformity  this  leads.  It  ap- 
pears not  only  in  the  higher  schools,  but  is  characteristic  also 
of  the  Volks-  and  F orthildungsschulen.  I  listened  to  dozens  of 
teachers  with  the  same  result — the  method  was  always  the 
same,  even  the  manner,  gestures,  exclamations,  styles  of  re- 
proof came  from  one  source.  It  takes  an  unusually  powerful 
and  assertive  personality  to  break  thru  the  crust  of  this, 
training. 

The  last  step  in  the  Oberlehrer's  preparation  is  the  Prohe- 
jahr  in  which,  without  pay,  he  undertakes  the  formal  work  of 
instruction  for  eight  or  ten  hours  per  week.  In  case  of  need 
he  may  be  given  additional  classes  which  bring  him  a  small 
remuneration.  He  is  under  the  personal  oversight  and  direc- 
tion of  some  departmental  teacher  who  visits  his  classes,  criti- 
cizes his  work,  and  inspects  his  written  corrections.  The 
director  of  the  institution  is  also  required  to  visit  him  and 
criticize.  At  the  close  of  the  Probejahr  the  report  of  the 
Seminar  director  and  that  of  the  director  of  the  Probejahr 
are  considered  by  the  Provincial  Board,  and  if  they  are  satis- 
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factory,  the  candidate  takes  the  oath  of  office  and  is  declared 
eligible  to  appointment,  which  follows  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  system  at  the  time.  Conditions  have  prevailed  in 
Prussia  where  this  interval  was  of  several  years'  duration. 

After  he  has  past  thru  the  successive  stages  of  his  prepa- 
ration and  has  won  his  appointment,  the  Oberlehrer's  position 
is  enviable.  His  good  social  standing  in  the  community  is 
assured.  He  is  a  state  official,  is  practically  non-removable 
except  for  crime,  has  a  certain  and  increasing  income  and 
titular  dignity,  receiving  after  a  fixt  number  of  years  the 
title  of  "  Professor,"  and  finally  is  member  of  a  "  Kollegium/' 
where  all  enjoy  equal  rights  and  share  directly  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  school.  The  director  is,  of  course,  the  head 
and  outranks  his  colleagues,  but  only  as  a  primus  inter  pares 
so  far  as  internal  affairs  are  concerned.  His  prerogative  is 
carefully  defined  and  not  infrequently  challenged  in  the  teach- 
ers' conference,  where,  in  fact,  purely  objective  discussions 
hinging  on  this  point  seem  to  an  outsider  to  be  a  lamentable 
waste  of  time  and  energy.  Some  schools  are  thoroly  faction- 
ridden,  a  condition  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy. 
This  ultra-democracy  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  the  Prussian 
teacher,  who  regards  the  more  centralized  system  of  school 
management  in '  America  much  as  the  American  is  apt  to 
regard  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

Such  is  the  Oherlehrer  as  a  product.  His  training  insures 
first,  mastery  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  to  an  extent  so 
far  indeed  beyond  the  needs  of  the  pupil  as  to  occasion  the 
weightiest  criticism  of  the  system.  The  standard  set  by  the 
state  examiners  is  extremely  high.  In  preparation  for  the 
examination  the  candidates  are  likely  to  exhaust  themselves 
in  technical  investigations.  Their  tastes  are  refined  beyond  the 
more  general,  primary  features  of  the  subject,  and  when  they 
face  a  class,  they  are  irrevocably  beyond  it  in  interest  and 
perspective.  This  fact  would  of  course  never  appear  in  an 
examination  and  can  not  be  compensated  in  any  "  seminar  " 
year.  It  shows  itself  on  the  part  of  the  master  in  the  attitude 
of  mental  discontent  with  his  work,  in  the  lack  of  sympathy 
between  pupil  and  master,  in  the  current  feeling  found  among 
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close  observers  in  both  university  and  school  that  the  Oher- 
lehrer  habitually  overshoots  his  mark  and  is  essentially  inferior 
as  a  teacher  to  the  Volksschullehrer.  It  appears  in  the  dim 
consciousness  which  I  often  heard  exprest,  especially  by  the 
younger  teachers,  that  somehow  there  is  altogether  too  much 
brain  and  too  little  soul  in  the  institution.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  thoro  mastery  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  remains  an 
incomparable  advantage;  it  makes  possible  an  ease  and  au- 
thority which  is  a  powerful  educative  factor. 

In  the  second  place  the  teacher  possesses  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  methods  most  approved  by  years  of  teach- 
ing experience.  He  has  known  no  other  from  his  earliest 
schooling.  He  has  analyzed  and  dissected  their  purpose  and 
operation  and  is  wellnigh  bound  to  use  them.  As  a  result 
the  pupil  knows  precisely  what  to  expect;  he  makes  no  read- 
justments, is  aware  of  no  friction,  but  hour  after  hour,  regard- 
less of  the  number  and  minor  peculiarities  of  his  instructors, 
he  takes  from  the  same  spoon  the  same  measured  dose  assigned 
for  that  particular  moment.  Whatever  the  loss  in  freedom 
and  variety,  one  can  but  admire,  or  at  least  wonder  at,  the 
success  with  which  these  so  nearly  personal  factors  have  been 
transformed  into  a  system  acting  with  mechanical  precision. 

Certain  features  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  German 
Oberlehrer  in  the  classroom  are  worthy  of  notice,  differing 
as  they  do  more  or  less  from  our  practise.  The  fundamental 
conception  of  the  teacher  is  that  of  one  who  inculcates  a 
given  body  of  knowledge  in  the  mind  of  a  preferably  passive 
pupil.  The  ideal  teacher  is  a  master  of  his  subject  and  an 
expert  in  its  presentation;  the  ideal  pupil  is  one  who  is  com- 
pletely receptive.  The  teacher  imparts  and  drills;  the  pupil 
receives  and  repeats.  With  this  in  view  nothing  is  omitted 
that  will  assist  in  focussing  the  attention  directly  on  the 
teacher.  "  Textbooks "  such  as  are  used  everywhere  in 
America,  with  introduction,  explanatory  notes,  tables,  charts, 
diagrams,  etc.,  do  not  exist.  Textbooks  in  Germany  are  lit- 
erally confined  to  the  "  text  "  or,  in  history,  to  the  barest  out- 
line of  the  ground  to  be  covered,  while  all  supplementary 
material   such  as   biographical   and  explanatory   notes,   sug- 
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gestions  on  hard  places,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  historical  nar- 
rative, etc.,  are  provided  by  the  teacher,  who  sets  all  forth  in 
the  best  style  at  his  command  in  the  form  of  an  uninterrupted 
lecture  from  which  the  pupils  make  what  notes  they  wish. 
For  all  of  this  they  are  held  directly  responsible  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  an  exhaustive  oral  examination  which  forms  the 
counterpart  to  the  lecture,  the  two  exercises  dividing  the  time 
about  equally.  Reference  books  are  scarcely  used  at  all,  and 
I  saw  no  sign  of  independent  reading  for  subjects  of  class 
discussion.  Voluntary  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
was  in  my  experience  wholly  lacking.  The  whole  spirit  of 
the  instruction  is  against  it,  and  I  think  it  would  be  regarded 
in  most  classes  as  irrelevant  if  not  impertinent.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  windows  are  frosted  to  prevent  distraction;  all 
books  and  pencils  must  be  removed  from  sight  during  the 
hour;  the  hands  of  the  pupils  must  be  placed  above  the  desk. 
Even  the  blackboard  space  is  reduced  to  a  single  small  square 
for  the  exhibition  of  one  all-engaging  operation. 

In  the  daily  oral  test  this  strain  of  attention  is  particularly 
noticeable  and  is  heightened  by  a  peculiar  procedure  which 
very  largely  prevails.  This  consists  in  what  might  be  termed 
a  "  dovetailed  "  monologue  wherein  the  teacher  furnishes  the 
bulk  of  the  narrative,  pausing,  however,  at  critical  points  to 
allow  the  pupil  to  fill  in  or  continue.  This  is  carried  out 
rapidly  and  usually  with  great  skill.  It  saves  time  and  to 
follow  it  successfully  requires  absolute  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil.  Here,  and  in  general  where  the  pupil  is  involved, 
his  part  is  voluntary — that  is,  he  is  not  formally  called  upon. 
The  class  work  is  done  by  those  who  wish  and  are  ready  to 
answer  and  raise  their  hands.  The  burden  of  class  opinion  is 
heavy  upon  the  laggards,  so  the  general  tone  of  the  exercise 
is  energetic  and  spontaneous.  As  a  guard  against  confusion, 
the  "  psychological  pause "  after  the  question  or  after  the 
break  in  the  monologue  always  appears. 

A  course  of  twelve  years  in  this  sort  of  thing  has  obvious 
results  which  become  still  more  intelligible  if  two  additional 
facts  be  taken  into  account :  first,  that  the  German  pupil  attends 
school  on  six  days  in  the  week  instead  of  five — an  increase 
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per  year  of  forty  days,  or  two  American  school  months;  and 
second,  that  his  program  provides  for  no  "study  periods" 
during  school  hours,  that  is,  with  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional written  exercise,  his  entire  school  day  is  strung  to  a 
continual  tension  of  give-and-take  with  a  master.  Pupils 
develop  a  power  of  accurate  aural  attention  far  superior  to 
that  of  American  schoolboys.  With  no  recourse  to  textbooks 
which  "  have  it  all  in  "  and  without  the  slightest  inducement 
to  "  cramming,"  the  German  boy  has  every  incentive  to  fix 
the  thing  on  the  spot,  whether  interesting  or  not.  German 
works  on  pedagogy  emphasize  and  German  teachers  practise 
the  rare  art  of  reviewing  to  a  phenomenal  extent.  Every  oral 
test  embodies  not  only  the  matter  in  hand  but  copious  refer- 
ences to  all  the  preceding  instruction  and  to  related  matter 
in  other  fields.  An  important  fact  will  come  to  the  surface 
in  a  dozen  different  relations  at  unexpected  times.  It  pays 
therefore  to  know  it.  The  effect  of  this  in  getting  a  real 
conviction  of  a  truth  into  a  boy's  mind,  instead  of  a  mere 
book  association,  is  gratifying.  The  teacher  in  turn  becomes 
a  master  of  precise  and  effective  presentation — "  anschauliche 
Darstellung " — the  worthy  and  achieved  motto  of  German 
instruction.  He  is  a  capital  story  teller  with  a  strong  sense  for 
logical  order  and  artistic  completeness.  His  object  is  not  to 
draw  out  or  to  explore  the  boy  or  take  any  part  in  his  develop- 
ment other  than  to  secure  him  a  perfectly  confident  familiarity 
with  a  considerable  body  of  definite  information.  He  aims, 
therefore,  in  the  second  place,  at  being  a  clever  examiner  and 
a  tireless  drill  master. 

The  above  mentioned  features  are  the  more  appropriate 
inasmuch  as  the  German  system  keeps  a  boy  "  in  solution,"  as 
it  were,  thruout  his  course,  until  the  entire  result  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  final  examination.  Monthly,  quarterly,  or  yearly 
examinations,  which  with  us  in  general  settle  a  student's  ac- 
count to  date,  have  no  place  in  German  schools.  There  the 
pupil  is  always  responsible  for  everything  that  has  gone  before. 
Constant  reworking  of  the  field  thru  the  various  successive 
periods  of  the  pupil's  development  becomes  therefore  a 
necessity. 
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The  pupils  in  a  Prussian  Gymnasium  produce  a  distinctly 
favorable  impression.    Two  general  reasons  may  be  assigned. 
First,  the  boys  are  drawn  from  a  generally  high  class  of 
families — roughly  those  who  can  pay  the  $30  to  $50  a  year 
required  for  tuition.     There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  in 
the  form  of  free  places,  or  scholarships,  offered  to  exception- 
ally worthy  boys.     Secondly,  the  whole  structure  of  German 
social  conditions  constitutes  a  pressure  into  the  German  Gym- 
nasium instead  of  as  with  us  a  pressure  out  of  the  high  school. 
Of  immense  importance  here  is  the  fact  that  a  gymnasial  edu- 
cation entitles  the  possessor  to  a  military  service  of  one  year 
instead  of  two  years — a  matter  of  acute  pride.     Of  equal 
importance,  tho  to  fewer  persons,  is  the  fact  that  a  gymnasial 
education  is  the  only  avenue  to  the  university,  to  government 
positions,  and  to  professional  life.     These  conditions  clarify 
a  situation  which  in  America  is  often  difficult  for  the  school; 
they  furnish  a  direct  and  powerful  incentive  which  operates 
vigorously  on  the  pupil  himself.     His  own  and  his  family's 
pride  are  involved,  and  his  entire  future  is  staked  upon  his 
success  in  school.     Tempting  opportunities  to  go  to  work,  to 
launch  a  business  career,  which  with  us  weigh  so  easily  against 
the  slightest  school  friction  or  indisposition,  are  unknown  to 
the  German  boy  until  after  his  goal  is  reached.     Failure  here 
is  not  merely  failure,  it  is  outer  darkness.     The  weight  of 
this   fact  is  everywhere  apparent.     Discipline  in  the   Gym- 
nasium is  no  problem  as  with  us.    In  general  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  the  German  boy  is  less  sensitive  to  straightforward 
appeal  than  the  American,  but  when  you  threaten  his  standing 
in  class  or  his  presence  in  the  school  you  touch  a  nerve  which 
lies  much  nearer  the  quick  of  his  existence  than  in  the  case 
of  the  young  American.     He  is  therefore  an  easier  and  more 
constant     factor    to    handle.     At    the    Hohensollernschule, 
"  Nachblciben  "  or  recall  for  an  hour's  special  session  once  a 
week  is  a  severe  penalty  and  the  masters  are  troubled  if  it 
involves  so  many  as  half  a  dozen  out  of  a  school  of  600.    The 
contrast  of  such  a  situation  with  that  of  a  really  good  Amer- 
ican private   institution   which   I   know,   where   a   Saturday 
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morning  "  make  up  "  session  regularly  recalls  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  student  body,  is  amusing. 

This  condition,  however,  tho  an  obvious  advantage  for  the 
school  and  the  teacher,  and  contributing  to  the  dignity  of 
education  as  such,  is  not  an  unmixt  blessing  for  the  pupil. 
Upon  a  sensitive  nature  the  pressure  of  obligation  is  heavy, 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  severe  classroom  methods  in  which 
no  pains  are  spared  to  increase  the  tension  and  stimulate 
emulation,  leads  to  many  mental  and  not  a  few  physical  trage- 
dies. During  my  stay  in  Berlin,  where  I  followed  the  matter 
with  some  interest,  there  were  repeated  cases  reported  of 
suicide  of  secondary  school  pupils  in  various  parts  of  Prussia. 
While  the  inquest  would  invariably,  and  probably  with  ap- 
parent justice,  exonerate  the  schools  from  direct  responsi- 
bility, the  indirect  connection  seemed  to  be  as  an  outside 
observer  all  too  clear.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  when  pro- 
motions were  announced,  one  of  the  leading  Berlin  papers 
felt  it  necessary  in  a  conspicuous  editorial  to  warn 
parents  against  making  the  disgrace  of  failure  too  keenly 
felt. 

In  mental  alertness,  in  the  power  of  initiative,  and  in  real 
breadth  of  general  interest,  I  have  not  found  the  German  school- 
boy such  as  some  of  my  colleagues  say  they  have  found  him. 
It  is  true  that  the  methods  of  instruction  used  seem  to  tend 
to  a  rigorous  formality  of  knowledge  and  a  passivity  of  mind. 
It  is  true  that  the  instructor  and  his  utterance  occupy  the  stage 
rather  than  the  pupil,  his  points  of  view  or  personal  inclina- 
tions. Nevertheless,  among  those  boys  whom  I  had  to  instruct 
and  with  whom  I  could  become  well  acquainted,  I  found  as 
keen  an  appetite  for  profitable  side  interests,  such  as  aviation, 
boat  building,  chemical  experiments,  stamp  collecting,  and 
wireless  telegraphy,  as  I  ever  found  among  American  boys. 
And  in  these  their  long  training  in  thoroness  of  method  and 
precision  in  results,  produced  a  perseverance  and  a  maturity  of 
investigation  that  would  leave  most  of  our  American  amateurs 
aghast.  A  certain  useful  versatility  and  disregard  for  estab- 
lished forms  and  standards,  characteristic  of  the  American,  is 
certainly  lacking  in  the  German  youth;  but  it  should  be  noted 
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that  there  is  also  lacking  a  certain  painful  shallowness  which 
too  often  accompanies  it. 

Physically,  German  youth  in  school,  at  least  in  the  Gym- 
nasium, impresses  me  as  distinctly  superior  to  the  average 
in  American  high  schools.  This  was  hard  for  me  to  believe 
at  first;  but  the  physical  conditions  are  certainly  sounder, 
fresher,  and  more  even  than  with  us.  One  misses  the  con- 
trast between  the  physically  over-active  one-third,  and  the 
languid,  over-read,  and  over-fed  two-thirds  of  our  classrooms, 
and  the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek. 

First,  the  tenser  mental  requirement  reacts  on  the  physical 
condition  and  keeps  each  boy  alert  and  purposeful. 

Second,  physical  exercise  is  required  of  every  pupil  two 
or  three  times  per  week  in  the  Turnhalle  at  an  hour  when  it 
will  best  relieve  his  pressure  of  program.  So  far  as  possible 
this  takes  place  in  the  open  air,  even  in  the  winter,  and  simple 
apparatus  such  as  parallel  and  horizontal  bars,  long  and  short 
horse,  tug  of  war,  ropes,  etc.,  is  brought  out  into  the  school 
court  for  the  purpose.  One  school  has  half  of  its  court  cov- 
ered with  six  or  eight  inches  of  clear,  white  sand  to  serve  as 
a  mat,  and  then  conducts  practically  all  gymnastic  exercises 
in  the  open  air.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  keep  this  exercise 
varied  and  interesting.  Games  of  all  sorts,  an  apparently 
infinite  variety  of  games  of  ball  especially,  are  participated  in 
by  the  entire  class. 

Third,  a  rational  system  of  rests  or  Pausen  is  introduced 
providing  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  of  recreation  after 
every  period  (45  minutes)  of  class  work.  During  this. interval 
all  class  work  and  study  of  any  sort  is  prohibited,  windows  of 
the  classroom  are  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  spend  the  time  in  the  open  air  outside  the  building. 
If  it  is  actually  raining  or  snowing  they  promenade  in  the 
corridors.  One  has  but  to  see  this  system  in  operation  to 
realize  the  barbarity  of  the  continuous  period  plan  which  pre- 
vails so  far  as  my  observation  goes  in  our  American  high 
schools.  There,  after  the  first  two  hours,  the  day  drags  wearily 
on  to  the  close  with  the  senses  of  both  pupils  and  teachers 
dulled  by  the  almost  unbroken  round.     The  German  class, 
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on  the  contrary,  tumbles  into  its  seats  in  the  nick  of  time, 
with  hair  rumpled  perhaps,  but  with  minds  lively  and  hearts 
pumping  fast  after  a  race  outside  and  up  several  flights  of 
stairs.  Your  critic  argues  that  too  much  disorder  results  from 
six  repetitions  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  But  the  master 
appears  at  the  door  and  every  boy  is  on  his  feet  with  face 
to  the  front  in  an  attention  which  not  even  the  rare  visitor 
can  divert  until  he  gets  the  command  "  Setzt  euch."  Tlie  si- 
lence is  absolute  and  the  sense  of  readiness  is  something  un- 
known in  American  classrooms. 

Many  features  which  would  probably  come  under  the  head 
of  classroom  practise  have  already  been  considered.  Certain 
other  points  are  worthy  of  mention.  Each  class  is  in  charge  of 
a  class-teacher  or  "  Ordinarius  "  who  looks  after  the  general 
interests  of  the  section  and  conducts  the  interviews  and  cor- 
respondence with  parents  concerning  the  boys  under  his 
charge.  He  ordinarily  instructs  them  in  one  or  two  subjects 
and  endeavors  to  »Veep  himself  informed  about  their  work 
with  other  masters,  altho  most  of  these,  too,  have  regular 
office  hours  when  they  may  be  consulted  by  the  parents. 

An  important  factor  in  the  work  of  Prussian  schools  is 
the  class-book.  It  contains  the  names  and  records  of  the  class, 
and  lies  open  on  the  desk  thruout  the  day.  All  marks  of 
censure  are  here  registered  against  the  individual  pupils  for 
the  information  of  the  Ordinarius.  In  it  are  put  down  accu- 
rately memoranda  showing  exactly  what  the  class  does  each 
day.  These  entries  not  only  make  a  valuable  means  of  control 
for  the  director  and  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  but  it  is 
a  documentary  guide  to  the  work  accomplished  or  assigned. 
If  the  teacher  is  giving  to  the  class  too  much  or  too  little  it 
will  be  shown.  If  a  pupil  has  been  absent  several  days,  he 
can  here  ascertain  exactly  what  ground  the  class  has  covered 
in  his  absence.  The  function  filled  by  the  class-book  is  a  most 
important  one  for  director,  teacher,  and  pupils. 

On  the  basis  of  the  class  record,  the  class  is  reseated  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  in  order  of  rank — ^the  ranking 
boy,  called  the  "Primus,"  receiving  the  corner  seat  in  the 
back  row.    Certain  minor  duties  fall  to  him  such  as  reporting 
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the  attendance  and  bringing  the  class  to  order  before  the 
master  appears.  He  has  charge  of  the  class  bookcase  and  is 
the  recipient  of  various  little  honors  which  distinguish  him 
considerably.  The  formal  ranking  of  the  class  takes  place  at 
quarterly  intervals  and  is  a  result  of  a  conference  of  all  the 
teachers  instructing  the  class,  with  the  director  of  the  institu- 
tion. There  is  an  increasing  tendency  among  the  instructors 
to  give  large  weight  to  a  written  exercise  or  test  in  determin- 
ing the  pupil's  mark.  Such  results  are  very  elastic,  however, 
and  a  general  sizing  up  of  the  pupil  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
the  fairest  method  of  judgment.  Excellence  in  one  subject 
is  regularly  allowed  to  count,  both  here  and  in  the  final  exam- 
ination, as  compensation  for  deficiency  in  another,  except  in 
certain  fundamental  studies.  The  marking  is  accomplished 
on  the  basis  of  a  few  broad  groups  such  as  "  satisfactory," 
"  good,"  "  very  good,"  etc.,  and  much  amusement  is  exprest 
over  the  English  and  American  system  of  percentage  in  deter- 
mining credit.  The  final  or  "  Abiturienten-Priifung"  is  the 
great  event  in  the  gymnasiast's  career.  It  is  serious  and  com- 
prehensive, but  owes  much  of  its  awe  to  its  unique  character. 
In  the  Oherrealschiile  the  old  Latin  essay  which  constituted 
the  supreme  test,  has  given  place,  of  course,  to  a  German 
essay  on  which  corresponding  weight  is  laid.  A  preliminary 
written  examination  in  each  subject  on  questions  prepared 
by  the  master  in  charge,  and  approved  by  the  Provincial- 
Schulkollegiimi,  is  followed  after  some  weeks  by  the  formal 
oral  examination  conducted  likewise  by  the  class  teachers  but 
under  the  immediate  inspection  and  criticism  of  the 
"  Schulrat "  and  in  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the 
city  authorities  and  of  the  entire  body  of  instructors.  Excel- 
lence in  the  written  tests  may  relieve  a  good  student  from  this 
ordeal  in  which  the  formality  of  the  occasion  is  certainly  the 
most  trying  element  to  face.  Frock  coats  and  white  gloves, 
a  session  opened  with  prayer  and  exhortation,  an  array  of 
thirty  or  forty  critical  witnesses,  all  contribute  to  disconcert 
a  usually  steady  and  capable  mind.  A  second  or  delinquent 
examination  is  not  admissible.  In  case  of  failure  the  last 
year's  or  half-year's  work  must  be  repeated. 
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The  subject-matter  of  the  curriculum,  its  division  and  ar- 
rangement have  already  been  presented  in  these  reports,  and 
I  shall  note  simply  certain  features  which  appear  to  me  worthy 
of  emphasis.  The  very  fact  of  a  thoroly  analyzed  and  clearly 
articulated  body  of  knowledge  such  as  that  which  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  Prussian  secondary  schools  presents  is,  in 
itself,  impressive.  It  constitutes  a  standard  measure  of  educa- 
tion which  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  boy  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  appeals  to  me  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  infinite  variety  and  the  inequality  of  curriculums  and  re- 
quirement which  obtain  in  America.  As  applied  to  Prussian 
schools  it  fixes  definitely  the  amount  of  ground  to  be  covered 
and  indicates  the  main  lines  of  procedure.  It  leaves  therewith, 
however,  full  liberty  to  the  individual  departments  of  a  given 
school  to  organize  the  matter  for  its  treatment  in  that  school 
as  they  see  fit,  enlarging  or  reducing  at  this  point,  inverting 
the  order  at  another,  but  in  the  main  following  the  official 
prescription.  This  freedom  within  limits,  which  compares  so 
favorably  with  the  much  more  rigid  French  system,  is  what 
gives  the  German  schools  a  large  measure  of  inner  spontaneity 
and  elasticity.  A  master  feels  guided  but  not  bound  by  the 
regulations  as  to  matter  and  manner. 

Admirable  as  this  curriculum  is  in  spirit  and  results,  it 
leaves,  I  believe,  much  to  be  desired  in  view  of  the  too  narrow 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  pupil.  A  boy  of  nine  entering  a 
Gymnasium  is  pledged  thereby  to  nine  years  of  Latin  and 
•six  years  of  Greek,  together  with  the  lamentable  exclusions 
which  that  implies.  If  it  be  a  Realgymnasium,  it  may  offer 
nine  years  of  Latin,  seven  years  of  French,  and  six  years  of 
English,  or  if  it  be  an  Oherrcalschiile,  nine  years  of  French, 
and  six  years  of  English,  with  the  balance  made  up  in  mathe- 
matics and  science.  For  boys  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  of  age  to  be  thus  confined  after  their  individual 
tastes  and  inclinations  have  plainly  shown  themselves  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  radical  wrong.  There  is  much  discussion  on 
this  point  among  German  educators  and  a  tendency  is  mani- 
^  fest  towards  the  appreciation  of  a  degree  of  liberty  in  these 
upper  forms,  such  as  is  allowed,  for  example,  in  the  work 
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of  the  first  two  years  in  an  American  college — a  period 
which  roughly  corresponds.  Indeed,  in  the  upper  years  of 
the  course  the  elective  principle  has  been  adopted  in  several 
Gymnasien  {Monatschrift  fur  hohere  Schiilen,  V.  I.),  but 
marked  capacity  and  unusually  effective  work  in  a  special  sub- 
ject are  expected  where  election  is  permitted;  there  are  no 
soft  electives. 

As  is  well  known,  the  German  secondary  schools  employ 
the  so-called  "  natural  "  method  of  modern  language  instruc- 
tion. The  masters  are  usually  trained  abroad,  and  have  thus 
a  practical  familiarity  with  the  language  which  admits  of  its 
constant  use  in  the  classroom  from  the  outset.  Aids  of  every 
sort  in  making  the  language  live,  especially  the  present 
exchange-of-teachers  plan,  are  warmly  welcomed  and  utilized. 
The  results  are  apparent  in  every  intelligent  German  audi- 
ence. Lieutenant  Shackleton,  lecturing  in  Berlin  on  his  polar 
expedition,  was  much  more  generally  understood  on  the  second 
occasion  when  he  spoke  in  English  than  on  the  first  when 
using  doubtful  German.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  frequent  and 
vigorous  discussion,  however,  whether  the  Oherrealschule  with 
its  basis  of  modern  languages  taught  after  this  fashion  is, 
after  all,  a  reasonable  substitute  for  the  Gymnasium  with  its 
more  pronounced  analytical  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
a  feeling  is  exprest  among  some  of  the  modern  language 
teachers  that  a  return  to  the  old  system,  or  a  modification  of 
it,  may  not  be  far  distant.  But  the  attitude  of  the  Prussian 
Ministry  of  Instruction,  exprest  in  its  recent  ordinances,  indi- 
cates its  complete  acceptance  of  the  natural  method  in  modern 
language  work. 

The  instruction  in  music  and  drawing  hold  a  place  in  the 
German  system  which  unfortunately  has  not  yet  been  conceded 
them  in  equal  measure  in  the  average  American  schools.  The 
Germans  long  ago  outgrew  the  conception  of  these  branches 
as  "  fads,"  if  they  ever  possest  it,  and  they  have  never  en- 
trusted their  direction  to  superficially  educated  teachers  or 
eccentrics.  The  instruction  is  serious  and  intensive  to  the  last 
degree.  In  drawing,  the  acute  observation  and  free  reproduc- 
tion of  form,  the  developed  sense  of  beauty  and  proportion 
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together  with  no  slight  initiation  into  the  technique ;  in  music 
an  extraordinary  refinement  of  ear,  a  knowledge  o£  the  funda- 
mentals of  harmony  and,  best  of  all,  an  effective  discipline  in 
musical  taste  and  good  judgment,  are  some  of  the  results 
achieved.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  interests  bear 
fruit  in  an  essential  modification  of  the  ''  Weltanschauung  " 
of  the  German  people.  Fine  arts  and  music  are  a  national, 
social  possession. 

In  the  matter  of  manual  training  in  higher  schools,  the 
Germans  are  little  more  than  beginners.  The  undemocratic 
social  prejudices  are  perhaps  chiefly  responsible  for  limiting 
the  training  of  the  future  scholar  and  professional  man  wholly 
to  his  brain.  In  a  few  schools,  however,  there  is  now  an 
opportunity  for  such  work.  It  is  wholly  voluntary,  to  be  sure, 
must  be  done  out  of  school  hours,  and  involves  a  special  fee; 
but  it  constitutes  nevertheless  a  concession,  and  its  application 
will  undoubtedly  increase. 

There  remain  to  be  noted  some  observations  with  regard 
to  general  school  life  and  activities,  which  in  American  schools 
fill  a  large  place  in  the  student's  program.  At  first  sight  this 
aspect  of  a  German  school  seems  to  present  a  total  blank.  No 
"  athletics,"  no  literary  or  musical  societies,  no  socials  or 
student  festivals,  no  school  papers,  no  plays  or  dramatics  of 
any  sort,  in  short,  no  spontaneous  school  life  whatever  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  alone,  and  extremely  little  under  the 
direction  of  the  masters.  Several  conditions  have  contributed 
to  this  situation:  the  solemnly  public  and  official  character  of 
the  school  as  an  institution  of  city  or  state,  the  paternal  notion 
of  the  treatment  of  the  young  in  general  which  refuses  to 
foster  or  trust  spontaneous  expression  on  their  part,  and  finally 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  good  boarding  schools  of  a  private 
nature,  where,  as  in  America,  such  activities  could  develop 
and  serve  as  models  for  the  public  institutions.  The  only  such 
features  which  I  observed  were  the  celebrations  of  the  national 
and  local  festivals  by  more  or  less  solemn  gatherings  in  which 
the  chief  place  was  always  given  to  a  festival  address  of 
severely  literary  character  by  one  of  the  masters,  taken  in  order 
of  seniority,  while  some  of  the  besfpupils  figured  as  secondary 
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performers  in  declamations,  scenes  from  classic  plays,  or  in 
music.  These  latter  productions  were  thoroly  drilled  by  the 
masters  and  were  splendidly  given,  revealing  an  abundance  of 
talent.  Moved  by  what  he  had  heard  of  English  debating  so- 
cieties, the  director  of  the  Hohenzollernschule  determined  to 
start  such  an  interest  among  his  boys,  and  the  same  is  now, 
I  believe,  under  way.  Once  during  my  connection  with  the 
school  a  game  of  "  Schlaghall "  was  arranged  with  a  neigh- 
boring school.  It  was  later  canceled,  however,  and  was  never 
played.  As  a  great  innovation  a  few  schools,  mine  included, 
were  given  shares  in  a  boathouse  on  a  nearby  lake  and  a 
boat  of  their  own  for  practise.  At  a  number  of  schools,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  marked  movement  in  favor  of  rational  sport, 
and  the  emperor  strongly  endorses  the  movement;  but  it  is 
never  allowed  to  usurp  the  main  purpose  of  the  school,  being 
treated  simply  as  a  means  of  physical  and  social  educa- 
tion. 

These  embrace  all  of  the  student  activities  of  the  winter, 
successful  or  abortive,  so  far  as  I  remember.  One  can  easily 
see  why  it  is  that  masters  in  a  German  school  can  rejoice  in 
a  wellnigh  absolute  and  unbroken  attention  to  the  work  of 
the  classroom.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  why 
what  we  know  as  school  loyalty  simply  doesn't  exist.  It 
is  a  matter  of  keen  regret  on  the  part  of  many  a  warm-hearted 
director  and  master,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  German 
student  in  both  university  and  school  regards  his  Alma  Mater 
with  the  total  indifference  and  apathy  which  he  naturally  feels 
towards,  perhaps,  the  postal  system  put  at  his  disposal.  This 
is  varied  only  by  the  sense  of  freedom  and  relief  with  which 
he  leaves  the  institution  which  in  his  mind  stands  for  strain, 
struggle,  and  restriction,  without  the  counterbalancing  notions 
of  opportunity  and  sympathetic  inspiration.  So  far  as  I  could 
learn,  no  school  makes  use  or  keeps  track  of  its  alumni.  Indi- 
viduals pass  thru  the  books  like  raw  material  thru  a 
factory.  The  Hohenzollernschule  has  indeed  a  recently  organ- 
ized society  of  "  Ehemalige  Schiiler  " ;  but  its  purpose,  I  am 
told,  is  purely  social  and  apart  from  the  school  as  such.  Its 
main  function  seems  to  be  to  meet  with  the  young  Abiturienten 
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at  their  graduation  Kneipe  and  congratulate  them  on  their 
exit. 

One  minor  feature  of  some  schools,  recently  introduced,  is, 
I  believe,  unknown  to  us  and  deserves  comment — the  school 
savings-bank.  Started  as  a  doubtful  experiment  in  one  of  the 
Volksschulen,  it  has  proved  successful,  and  has  spread  widely 
both  among  the  Volksschulen  and  into  the  Gymnasium.  It  is 
a  simple  and  convenient  arrangement  conducted  by  the  pupils 
themselves  and  supervised  by  a  master.  Thru  this  device  there 
were  found  in  a  Volksschule  in  Schoneberg  enough  pupils  in 
about  three  hundred  to  save  $4,000  in  four  years,  and  this 
among  the  poorer  classes.  When  I  left  the  Hohenzollern- 
schiile  the  system  was  on  the  point  of  being  adopted  there, 
and  in  several  discussions  I  heard  no  serious  criticism  of  its 
working  in  other  schools. 

III.  To  do  justice  to  the  Volks-  and  Fortbildungsschule 
would  require  a  discussion  which  could  hardly  be  brought 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  report.  The  former  presents 
broadly  many  of  the  features  described  in  the  Gymnasium — 
the  same  well-trained,  thoroly  disciplined  teaching  force,  in- 
ferior in  personal  caliber  naturally,  but  pedagogically  more 
skilful  and  successful  than  the  Oberlehrer.  The  pupils  aver- 
age lower  in  ability,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  selection  or 
exclusion  other  than  that  of  refusing  promotion.  The  general 
atmosphere  is  consequently  duller  and  heavier  than  in  the 
Gymnasium.  The  organization  is  thoro  and  efficient  and  the 
curriculum  admirably  planned.  Were  it  not  for  the  inevitable 
closure  of  opportunity  which  attends  the  Volksschule  as  com- 
pared with  the  Gymnasium,  one  could  become  enthusiastic  over 
it  and  the  powerful  part  it  plays  in  German  life. 

The  Fortbildungsschule  in  its  present  course  of  expansion 
and  widened  application  in  Prussia  I  regard  as  the  most  inter- 
esting and  promising  feature  of  German  education  at  large, 
for  it  has  been  widely  adopted  outside  of  Prussia,  in  Munich 
the  system  of  the  Fortbildungsschide  under  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner  being  in  advance  of  the  Prussian  system.  The  problem 
of  securing  for  those  who  leave  the  Volksschiden  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  a  uniform  and  adequate  training  for  a  trade  or 
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for  business  life,  together  with  a  deepened  sense  of  civic  and 
national  responsibility  and  a  clearer  moral  purpose,  has  led 
to  the  recently  inaugurated  system  of  a  three-year  compulsory 
schooling  for  all  apprentices  and  clerks.  The  city  pays  the 
bills  and  the  employers  stand  the  loss  of  four  hours  twice 
a  week.  The  only  serious  objection  has  arisen  in  this  latter 
quarter.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  pupils  are  glad  to  come, 
finding  the  school  an  agreeable  change  from  the  grind  of  the 
shop,  and  realizing  clearly  its  ultimate  value  to  themselves. 
The  intention  is  to  develop  a  corps  of  teachers  who  shall  give 
their  whole  time  to  this  work,  then  to  entrust  a  class  to  the 
same  teacher  for  its  entire  three  years'  course.  The  writer 
inspected  closely  classes  in  baking,  blacksmithing,  wood  work- 
ing, also  for  merchant  apprentices  in  hardware  stores,  book- 
keepers, etc.,  and  can  express  only  admiration  for  what  he 
saw.  The  effect  of  such  work  in  giving  a  broad  grasp  of  a 
trade  and  dignifying  it  by  setting  it  in  its  larger  relations  can 
not  fail  to  be  of  lasting  value.  As  Geheimrat  Seyfeldt,  the 
director  of  these  schools  in  the  Handels-Ministeriiim  told  me, 
*'  It  is  on  the  compulsory  Fortbildungsschule  that  we  have  set 
our  hopes  for  Germany's  industrial  future." 

IV.  Summing  up  the  elements  of  strength  and  weakness 
in  the  Prussian  system  with  a  view  to  its  bearing  upon  our 
own  institutions,  I  would  emphasize  four  points  of  advantage 
toward  which  at  least  our  heterogeneous  school  systems  should 
strive : 

I.  Adequate  and  unifonn  preparation  of  the  teacher.  Noth- 
ing would,  I  believe,  so  improve  our  conditions  as  this.  Make 
his  preparation  purposeful  instead  of  aimless,  acknowledge 
and  confirm  his  achievement  by  some  comi>etent  and  recog- 
nized authority  and  confine  his  instruction  to  those  subjects 
which  he  is  really  prepared  to  teach.  Instead  of  teachers  by 
grace  of  a  "  general  "  college  education,  who  dislike  their  work 
because  they  don't  understand  it  and  avoid  their  associates 
for  fear  of  revealing  their  own  incompetence,  we  could  then 
hope  for  something  of  the  German  sureness  of  touch  and  the 
open  fellowship  of  intellectual  comrades.  A  few  city  school 
systems  attain  this  by  local  examination  systems.    The  desira- 
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ble  goal  is,  however,  a  uniform  standard  established  by  some 
respected,  unofficial  body  such  as  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
or  possibly,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
a  standard  which  would  gradually  attract  the  acceptance  of 
leading  cities.  Germans  admire  and  wonder  at  our  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  because,  tho  unofficial,  it  has 
established  standard  examination  requirements.  The  same 
result  would  be  likely  to  follow  if  applied  to  the  approval  of 
teachers. 

2.  The  introduction  of  a  standard  curriculum.  In  this 
we  have  made  much  greater  progress  than  in  any  other  of  the 
three  points  mentioned,  thru  our  efforts  toward  a  common 
standard  of  college  entrance  requirements.  Here  again  the 
resources  and  the  prestige  of  the  foremost  educational  body 
in  the  country  are  necessary.  An  organized  body  of  material 
for  instruction,  worked  out  and  continually  revised  by  expert 
school  men  and  backed  by  the  approval  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  or  either  of  the  other  agencies  mentioned 
above  would  make  its  way  rapidly  upon  the  American  principle 
of  the  contagion  of  simple  excellence. 

3.  A  standard  classified  pension  system  would,  I  believe, 
operate  powerfully  with  the  first  point  mentioned  to  raise  the 
teacher  to  a  position  of  effective  influence  and  recognition. 
The  German  teaching  profession  contains  the  best  mentality 
of  the  nation  because  it  is  dignified,  secure,  and  relatively  well- 
rewarded,  and  the  conditions  which  contribute  to  that  result 
must  be  duplicated  in  America  if  we  would  attract  men  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  work. 

4.  The  development  of  the  trade  schools  which  we  have 
and  the  introduction  of  technical  industrial  schools  on  a  large 
scale  to  accomplish  the  ends  aimed  at  by  the  Pflichtfort- 
hildungsschule  in  Prussia.  This  is  a  movement  which,  of  all 
our  educational  proposals,  can  command  the  heartiest  and 
most  immediate  response  from  the  general  public.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  the  surest  path  by  which  to  encroach  education- 
ally upon  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  years  of 
youth  and  eventually  to  win  them  for  a  wider  and  more  thoro- 
going  mental  development. 
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The  feature  which  I  should  characterize  as  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  the  Prussian  school  system  is  the  striking 
cleavage  between  the  higher  schools  and  the  Volksschnlen. 
This  appears  to  be  as  characteristic  of  the  German's  social 
instinct  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  Americans.  It  seems  to  the 
latter  especially  unworthy,  as  it  is  founded  wholly  upon  a 
basis  of  wealth.  The  child  who  passes  his  tenth  year  in  a 
Volksschiile  where  tuition  is  free,  instead  of  in  a  Gymnasium 
or  Realschule  where  a  tuition  of  from  $30  to  $50  is  charged, 
finds  himself,  as  a  rule,  permanently  entered  upon  a  career 
in  which  university  attendance,  preparation  for  a  liberal  pro- 
fession, or  qualification  for  any  of  the  higher  governmental 
positions  are  definitely  prohibited.  If  after  leaving  the  Volks- 
schiile he  is  ambitious  for  any  of  these,  he  must  recover  all  the 
ancient  or  modern  languages  which  he  has  omitted  since  his 
ninth  year  and  pass  a  Gymnasium  examination  in  which  tradi- 
tion presses  heavily  against  him.  This  involves  such  concen- 
tration of  effort  that  it  is  only  the  few  gifted  individuals  who 
accomplish  it,  while  for  the  mass  the  final  parting  of  the  ways 
comes  at  the  ninth  year,  when  the  child  is  virtually  helpless  to 
choose.  Even  when  his  efforts  are  successful  and  the  Volks- 
.yc/ii//-pupil  possesses  the  longed-for  Gymnasium  Reife- 
zeiignis,  the  loss  of  time  which  the  process  has  made  neces- 
sary constitutes  a  serious  and  permanent  handicap.  The  great 
success  of  the  Reform  Gymnasien  in  Prussia  within  recent 
years  is  due,  among  other  causes,  to  the  opportunity  they  offer 
for  the  postponement  of  this  decision  to  the  completion  of  the 
twelfth  year. 

The  system  places  an  effectual  intellectual  muzzle  on  the 
brains  of  the  lower  and  poorer  classes.  At  the  same  time  the 
admirable  Forthildiingsschiile  diverts  their  energies  into  pur- 
suits, profitable  and  proper  to  be  sure,  but  as  harmless  as 
possible  for  the  existing  undemocratic  order  of  society.  This 
condition  of  things  the  leaders  of  German  thought  and  society 
in  general  have  admittedly  no  desire  to  change,  tho  there  are 
not  a  few  restless  reformers  fighting  for  the  "  Einheits- 
System  "  and  pointing  to  America  as  a  brilliant  example  of 
its  just  and  successful  operation.    Attention  should,  however, 
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be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  state  devotes  lo  per  cent,  of  its 
entire  school  revenue  to  scholarships  and  that  every  tenth  pupil 
has  to  pay  no  tuition  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many 
pupils  belong  to  the  so-called  lower  walks  of  society  and,  if 
they  have  the  necessary  talents,  succeed  in  entering  the  uni- 
versity and  the  professional  schools. 

One  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  situation,  so  far  as  it  ap- 
plies to  American  conditions,  is  the  desirability  of  maintain- 
ing a  wholesome,  democratic,  educational  structure.  We 
ought  always  to  keep  clear  the  way  in  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  capable  minds  of  every  condition  of  life 
to  rise  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  We  never  desire  to  see 
our  universities  develop  a  caste  system.  At  the  same  time, 
one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  German  system 
of  schools,  while  steering  the  average  boy  into  a  skilled  trade, 
nevertheless  leaves  the  way  open  for  the  exceptional  boy  of 
the  poorest  class  to  enter  the  higher  institutions.  There  are 
in  the  German  system  both  a  wealth  of  opportunity  for  indus- 
trial efficiency  and  a  screening  of  the  material  admitted  to 
the  higher  schools  which  are  absent  in  our  system  of  education. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

William  S.  Learned 
Leipzig,  Saxony 
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